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IBSIBaCT I . 

I project IDE! (Innovation Dissemination for the \ > 
Education of Adults) # a 2*year experimental program in the 

utilization of innovation^ was designed to .demonstrate the ^ 
feasibility of a comprehensive strategy for disseainating and 
facilitating the utilization of selected program innovations in adult 
education* implementation of this strategy involved two interrelated. 
I aetivit:ies"ah interregional demonstration and the establishment of a 
I natlondl dissemination network, Fiva intervention strategies (which 
1 are described separately in this report) were used in conducting the 
demonst'ratiori activities in the: States of New fork and New Jersey 
(legion II) . and K^ansasr Iowa-, Hiasourif and Nebraska (Region 711) * 
These aqtivlties involved the seieGtlen of Program Innovation Centers 
(PIC'S) j and other dissemination methods for identifying improved 
programj practices and products produced locally and for providing 
intensive technical assistance to interested programs in adapting and 
using practices and produets^ The project's second set of activities ^ 
. involving the national dissemination network^, identified^ reviewed^ 
and disseminated improved practices, products, and systems and was 
responsible for three publicationss "IDia Eevlew, " a quarterly 
inventory of innovation; "IDll Bulletins^" brief brochure 
descriptions of selected' and recommended innovations ; and "IDBI 
Heportr?* a protoiype of fa. more ditailed analysis of a particular 
' innovation or a replication manual. This report of project efforts 
int^ludes a discussion of eight conclusions/f indingfi (presented as 
"lessona learned**) relating to the dissemination of practices and 
products for improved adult education programs, and recooaendations 
for a national clearinghouse on adult education and for the role of 
State departments of education in dissemination activities. The 
appendiies provide examples of the project's three network 
publications* (SB) ^ 
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An a^erimental ftogram in the Utilisation of Irmovatioii 
fanaed bj the U.S. Office of Edueatitui ovsr the two year period 
9/73-9/75 to demonstrate the fesslbillty of a oomprehensiva 
strateST for disseminating and faoilitating the utilisation of 
BSlected program innovations* To implement this strate©' tli© Center 
unaertook tvro Interrelated sets of activities ^ an inter^reglonal 
demonitration and the estahliehment of a national diesesiination 
netefork* ' . . ' ' ^ 

Tm DaCTSmATlOH 

Kie original pa^n for the piroject wae to de^natrata a pilot 
iwroaeot of multi-regional scope wlJich^ If proven effeatlve^ might he _ 
e^cpanded for adaptetion in each HE'J region In which the adult haalc 
education program ms being implemented under, the Adult Mucation Act* 
Toward the end of our initial l8 month grant period^ the Act waa 
amended by Congress to distribute federally administered discritlonai^' 
funds ^ used for demonstration and training projeGt^^ to the states* 
This unanticipated change placed the initiative and principal reBponal- 
billty for innova^iion dissemination and utilisation with the states. 
A netwrk of regional institution of the sort to be:deTOnitra.ted by 
our project beaame much less likely under conditions of state badgetary 
processes and orientation* Consequent Ijr^ much of the demonstratlDn 
work undertaken resion&lly had to be adapted to statewide operational 
realities. . 

This change In f .^cuo seriously vltlafced the repllcatabllity of 
the prodect as organlEed. Several of the lessons learned should 



nevertheiesa have substantial relevsnGe for state programs* U.S.O,E» 
is planning to sponsor a national claaringhDuse for adiilt educatiott 
which should represent a mluable resource for dissemination* The 
experienae of the project in estahlishlng and operating a national 
dieeemination network should be easily transferable to th© new clearingp* 
house* I 

B:*odeot (innovation Ittasemination for the Edueation of Adulte) 

' ~ ' \ ' ' 

Involved a deEnDnstratlon project in Region II (New York^ New Jersey 
we -did not include Baerto Rico^ and the Virgin Islands ) and Regiom VII 
(ifenEas^ lowaj Mlegouri^ and Nebraska. ) 

The original plan was to establish four selected Rropram Innovation 
Centera (nCs) or two types ^ those Title III proffraas in whidb a promising 
innovation had been already adopted or locally developed and demonstrated^ 
and those .Title III programs in which a epealf Ic innovation would be 
adapted and utili^^ed. The idea was to identlf^^ improved prograni practices 
and products produced locally and provide intensive tectoical assistance 
to interested pro-ams to adapt and use them. Technical assistance was 
to be. provided by an imwvatlon field agent with ^oject IDEA covering 
such costs ae those involved in ntaff training^ use of coniultants* 
purchase of materials^ visitations by otfeer educators from within the 
region^ preparation of audio-visual presentations and publication^^ 
participation of Erogram Innovation Center staff in conferences and 
meetings^ newsletters^ and interregional travel betwaen ilCs* 

The Center 'forKAdult Education xras to evaltiate the effectiveness of 
the demonstration PICs in fostering ^:he adoption and utilization of 
selected innovatione within each region^ analyse factors which facilitate 
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and impede EIC development^ incluaing the role of the field agent and 
the Center itielf ^ and evaluate Helected innovations a^pted and/or 
disieminated hy the KCs, 

A major charaeterietic of the IDEA plan wai that it was deaigaed 
to adapt to local eircumstance^ an inductively developed model for 
regional dlBsemination and uti ligation^ geared to the realities 
encountered in thfe field, ^ 

Rroject IDEALS efforts proceeded accordingly to a three phased 
plaji which mi^t best be described as a cotmimlty development approach 
to dieieminaition and utilization^ firing phase onCi the innoTOtibn 
agent was to orient himself to the programs and with relatlonshipE 
within ^he region. Field study was systeM-tically conducted for the 
.purpoae of identifiring opinion leaders^ commTmlcation networks^ 
pro-am needs | local innovBtlons worthy of dissemination^ and program 
receptivity to innovation. In addition^ a network of personal relation 
aliips ware to be fostered between project IDM staff^ state level 
staff ^ and local program staff. The idea was that a diosemlnation 
effort could not be either planned and or successful unless the 
disseminators fully imderstood the user system with which they are 
dealing. 

The process began at the state level. State directors and their 
staffs were interviewed to determine the nature of the inter-pro^am 
communication sy^t^ and which loc?il programs and professionals were 
opinion leaders. In addition^ inforniation regarding state ABE needs j 
and state involvement in innovation fiupport and dissemlnatton'TOs 
solicited. The establishment of cooperative working relationships 



with state officers proved an inflispensible condition of proGeeding 
with the work* 

ThQ next atep was to visit a cross section of local prograffls and 
ralated ABE agencies for the same reasons that State pGrsonnel was 
contaoted. By the end of the second stcp^ a majority of those programs 
and individuals suggested hy the states as "opinion leadars" has been 
viiited. The Regional Staff ^velopment ft^oject was studied and co- 
operation of Its staff elicited. In New Jersey the first college 
based ABE resource centers were visited and their directors interviewed^ 

Implicit in the whole process was the formation of positive, field 
relationships^ an Intermediate goal which was well achieved,. 

IHiring the second phas^^ program, innovation centers were to have 
been oelected and innovations were to have been Installed | dissemina- 
tion was to occur in phase three from the PIC .centers to other local 
programs. Based on our initial findings, however 3 these plans were . 
modified. The reasons were many. In Hew York state^ for example^ we 
found the user system bifurcated. On one hand there were eleven well 
developed urban ABE prograras which received 80^ of state funds. These 
programs T/ere sophisticated and concentrated on the learning center 
approach to ABE delivery. Communication among these prograois was 
excellent* In shorty any effort to establish a KG to serve .these 
eleven programs would have been redundant. 

On the other hand, we found that the remaining N.Y, programs, 
largely small part-time operations, could not afford the learning 
center concept, Itereover, the eommunlcatibn system between the small 
programs was as yet undeveloped, and thero was little interaction 



between the eleven urban programs and the remaining surbm^bau-rural 
programs^ Hence^ to establish a PIC as originaU^ conceived among 
the eleven urban pro^ame would have had marginal benefit to that well 
supported system^ while the spill over to smaller programs would have 
been of questionable value due to the fact that their delivery Eystems 
were so different from the whan eleven. To establish a KG among the 
smaller programa would have been problematical^ since no true opinion 
lender was identified in that subsystem^ and slnoe geographieal dis- 
persion restricted inter-^program communication* 

miese field realities and the^ inputs of a wide VM^lety of those 
professionale most direotly concerned m Title HI activities in the 
twor^^glons^ dicta ted a modification of the original PIC concept. 

One assumption made was proven particularly fallacious. This was 
ow original Antent to ooncentrate rtodect IDEA re sour cea on a few 
selected KC pro^ami to enhanee thBlr capability to serve as demon- 
etration centero* It soon became apparent that this woiild have created 
an objectionably artificial slttiation which would prove counter produc- 
tive* The very fact that a FIG touM bectome recipient of concentrated 
resources from the project would result in others viewing it a privi- 
leged and atypical and sufficiently different to generate , 
reservationi about the replicabillty of a successful innoTOtion in 

a less favored program* . ' 

- 

The original idea of a-KC vms sonsetuentD^r modified* Our first i 
.phase field study provided insight ifito the local realities of inno- 
vation dissemination and utilisation which substantially Impacted 
upon the evolving project concept* 



lat erven t ion Strate^ I 

We found for example^ that many local ABE programB are actively 
engaged in developing IrmoTOtions for use in their own pro^ama^ 
Thou^ the baiic concept and design of these innovations were often 
quite good^ local resources did not permit the kind of "adaptlva 
development" necessaiy for wide-spa^ead dissemination* Likewise^ local 
projects did not have the resources to aissem3jiate their innovations 
beyond a limited area. It seemed logical therefore^ to select at 
least one locaU^ developed innovation^ to support the adaptive da- 
volopment of that innovation with project IDEA resources^ and to 
cooperate with the local program In disBeminatlon^ Ihe local prograia 
would he committed to the ^seemlnatlon effort since it had a stake 
in developing the Innovation and since it was already using it, 
R'odect IDEA did not have to assist in implementation, Itoreover^ 
since a local progr^ had developed the innovation^ the likelihood 
ifai high that it would be relevant to similar neighhorlng programs* 
Since prodect IDEA could have input into the final stages of develop- 
ment ^ the project could influence development and repackagir^ in ways 
conducive to widespread utillEaticn, 

On the basis of these eonsiderationSj the Albai^r Adult Learning , 
Center was selected as a HC. This innovation was a series of video 
taped lessons on how to establish and conduct an adult learning center, 
Oidglnally the lessons were developed for very limited use in-houce and 
within N,Y, State. With prod ect IDEA support^ however^ the technical 

r 

quality of the series was improved and it wais made available on 
different slEes of videotape* The series was nationally disseminated^ 



and the field of adult educatioa as a vhole benefited. 

This leads to another point* The mM'ket was thin for aoma inno- 
vations dlseovered by project IDM* That Is to say^ poteritial users 
ifT&Tm geographically dispereed rather than conceatrated in one area* 
TOien a market is thiii^ a national dissemlnation^, effort ±b warranted 
rather than an Intensive local difTuelon effort* ^e Albaoy learning 
laboratory training package is a case in point, ^is innoTOtion 
Would only be useful to a program which hadj or was contemplating a ' 
learning laboratory^ perhaps an average of a dozen pro-ams par atata* 

Ifowevarj benefit to any pro-am able to use the series was high. 
Obviously^ any dis semination effort should be geared to thoaa capable 
of using the innovation^ and^ in this uee^ the relatively limited 
nmbar of local potential user pro^ama warranted a broadly based^ 
nationaUy ©rlented^ dissemination effort, ^e need for such a wide- 
spread dissemination effort was not evisloned in the original JIG 
concept* 

In tervention Strategy II 

.Om initial exploratory field study indicated that the Region II 
ABE systim was divided into hinds of programs the well supported, 
sophisticated ifflE progrms characterised by fun-time direetore and 
teachers^ aud the smaller ^ more marginal , part-time programs^ -whioh 
were atruggling for eastence* Ihus a crucial need was identified i 
a tool for fostering the p»t-tlme prop^ams to become more stable 
operations. We foimd that thou^ no one had the answer to program 
development^ ''¥e^wal_wel^^evelop programs had p^t of the answers 
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This gave rise to the concept of the. joint EEC, a cooperative effort 
W Jtojeet IDEA and local pro'^ams to assist other pro-ams in need, 

A team trom ft^oject IDEA studied thres well deYelpped local 
pro-ams in an effort to identify the main ingredients of their 
euccess in program development: the Albany Adult Learning Center ^ 
the Adult Learning Center of Bergen Conmunitsr College ^ a^d the \^ite 
nains Adult Learning Center* AH had begun as part-time operations 
but developed into larger fnll-ttoe operations^ The IDEA staff deter- 
mined that Interorgani^atlonal lir&ages were one key to succeBS in 
all thref eases and dxaifing upon the experience in these ttoee j^ograms^ 
cooperatively designed a manual for program development ttoough 
coramunity linkages. These manuals^ soon to be publlehed by Thm 
Adult Eduoation ABsoeiation of the U.S^A,^ were disseminated to aU 
adult education directors in Ni,Y, State^ and a series of statewide 
workshops were conducted with the manual as their basis* In addition^ 
ft^oject imk technical assistance wasroffered to any director ^fishing 
to follow the suggestions of the manual* The dissemination-utilization 
principle which the linkage project demonstrates Is tlmt successful 
coimnon practices of several ABE programs can be identified^ s3?Tithe- 
sl^edj and packaged for general use* ^is approach ml^t be applied^ 
to other needs areas such as curriculum or recruitment* 

Int erv ention Strategy III » . 

A regional "hot line" for ABE teachers was an innovation generated 
to meet a common need identified by those having the need through the 
agency of ft^odect IDEA in another form of intervention* A regional 
needs assessment workshop was held by ft^oject IDM at Arden House^ in 



Harrisoa^ New York^ which brought together over 80 ABE opinion leaders 
-fertth 309 project directors and Eight to Read leader i ft-om both^ New YorE 
and New Jersey* InnDvations were described^ common problem priorities 
eetabliahed^ and task forces organized to plan ways of meeting progratti 
needs. The Arden House Corrference was highly succeasful| a follow-up 
aoiiference was held subsequently by staff development personnel f^oai 
Region 11. ^ 

StMl another form of intervention is illustrated by Broject IDEALS 
involvement with 309 demonstration projectp The M.Y* State Education 
Department was sponior for a ^oject directed by Robert BDCislk which 
\mm nqaring completion. This involved the development of self-instruc- 
tional training imlti for teacher a of Engliih as a Second Language, 
^oject IDEA arrejaged for a panel of ESL specialists to evaluate these 
materials and found them highly promiiing. The ^proJect grant did not 
provide funds for widespread dissemination nor did the Muoation De- 
partment have, a plan for diseeminatidn beyond state boiwdM-les*, The 
completion of the project had been stalled by bureaucratic priorities 
elsewhere. Rrojeet IDEA served as catalyst by mattng available limited 
funds for final typing and needed staff ivork resulting in the production 
of n....e materials for dissemination. In addition^ Eroject IDEA designed 
a national dissemination campaign and implemented it throu^ its 
national dissemination network. Conaeguently^ a 'little, fleM^biUty 
In making modest resources available when needed together %fith 
specialised experience in dissemination and the ready availability 
of an effective dissemination system made a worthy innovation available 
nationally which would other^rtde have limited statetrtde ustp The 



other factors essential were the person-topper son involvement of the 
field agent who identif iecf the need for a product^ foimd a promising 
development in need of adaptive development for wider use ^ the use of 
an evaluation panels a small amount of funds which eould bemused flexibly 
to hire typlBts and others bjr the hour to complete a italled effort^ a 
dissfflnination strategy complete with funds for a brpchure and newsletter 
mailings^ and an abetment of diffusion ^efforts by making it possible 
for the director :of the project to attend cobferenceB and provide con- 
sultant help to new adoptera. 

Intervention Strategy IV 

The other side of the coin of innovation generation^ developient^ ■ 
and diffusion (this term is used here ae Mstinct from dlaBemlnatlon 
to denote the regional influence of an IziMvator a^ng peora who are 
aoqtminted with what he is doing) begins with the potential adopter* 
The field agent's clientele are local program people who have problems 
and needs, for which there are improved program practices or products 
which may he^^p solve the problema or meet the needs* Thus continuous ; 
field contact is essential and personal relationships aU Important 
and assiduous3.y fostered by the ageut. Often local directors and 
their staffs are in agreement about a need^ and the innovationVagent 
will know of an innoyation which bears, directly upon it* Or he may 

not* T^In this latter case^ the agent must be backstopped by a data ' 

ii - ■ 

retrieval service for a detailed search for- Informatibn on specific 
innovation of special interest to his clients nils essential back-* 
stopping ^service should include the use of existing data banks 



such as MIC^ the/'information center at MontcIalre^'New Jereey^ NMUS^ 
and others as neceasary. However ^ our experience iuggests that too ^ 
muoh emphasis on the im^rtance of data processing is imwarranted* 

TkiiB is not an area on which funds ohould be spent* Staff time is the 

I 

only requirement, ft'oject IDEAl itself cdmplled. the moat complete and 
up-to-date speoialised inventory of Innovationa pertaining to ABE j 
within a few i^nthi so that recourse to other data banks was seldom 
necessary. 

In other cases ^ the field agent will become well enotigh acquainted 
With his clientele to identify local problems which the program director 
and staff have not yet fully identified for themselves and for whibh 
an improved practice or product may provide the answer* 

But it is not uncommbn for ABB directors aM their staffs^ their 
superior officers In the school system often a director of adult 
education * and the staff of the state department of adult. education 
to be unaware > of current and potential problems, in several areas of 
classroom and program operation ^ Nor may these problems be evident 
as such to the innovation field agent, l^hat is required is a eyatematlc 
approach to program analysis and evaluation which Identified real and 
incipient problems requiring Improved practice pertaining to policy 
and goal setting^ organisation and administration^ staffing^ staff 
development^ instruction^ counseling, recruiting^: and community 
relationships^ 

To meet this critical need^ pro'Ject IDEA^ adapted earlier work of 

the Center for Adult Education^ to- damonstrate this could be done on 

■ / • ■ 

a gtatewid^ basis in Iowa, Ken Russell^ state director of adult 
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education, approached^^ft^odect IDEk^ with the possibility of ^der- 
-taking a itatewide eYaluation of mE^^ adapting the "perspaotives 
discre^ncy aBsessment" approach for this p^pose* Mc^ Ruasell 
wanted the study to provide feedback for progrim planning and staff 
deveiopmtnt in Iowa, 

Perspectivea discrepancy 'assessment matches es^ectatlone of 
student s, teachers^ administrators^ and policy makers ^thin each of 
these groups and araorig them* It also identifies discrepMclas between 
■©roup expectations and current practice as reported and observed by the 
evaluatora* Eicpactations o^m of the order of "Given the eontraints of 
the law^ budget^ persomiel and student characteristics ,ln this program 
tow should it be operating in regard to.,.?". mioT discrepanclas , 
between expectations and ciirrent practice and betifeeri expectations of 
administrators^ teachers 3 students^ and others Involved can si^l 
major ^problems or potential problems amenable to corrective action . 
through policy and program revision and staff developmerit efforts* 

feodec-t xmk EtafSe wrked with an eroluation committea In lows 
to adapt the Center* s ear^r work on local prop'm evaluation to atudy 
the IfOO teaser pro-am in that state^ focusl^^upon recruitment^ 
staffing^ instruction^' staff developaant^ collaboratlon| and goal 
se'tting. Our regional Innovation field agent visited each of the 
15 headguarters of flees, of coordinatore. ^e result was con- 
sidered a sucGesa by both Center personnel and those in Iowa lOTolved* 
A follow-up workshop presented findings contained in th© two volume 



^report produced by the ift-oject^ Sfrj^tling findings included a 
able lack of consensus among key administrators about the allocation 
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6t refltionsibility for deolalon making and ^valuation, and among 

/ - ■ • ■ K . ■ . 

^teacher B and directors regarding content emphasis | a tride divergence 
/in ^^ctlca of fitaff deve3jopaenti ajid si^ificant differences among 
pro^ama in terms of retention, outreaah effort^ co-sponeorsbip^ and 
cost| md hi^ly algnifio^t te]^tionshlpB aioong choice of Instruotional 
/ method and retention, Tbm folDxIw-up workshop Initiated ii contlnuiiag 
/ procass of self ^aaalysls and.provlded highly gignlfloant f^-uidelineE 
/ for futttt'e pro^ffla Improvement, Ken Russel Mstrlbutefl copies of the 
fiml report to state .^Jrectors* 

ardjeGt IfilA subsequtntly produced a manuals . Evaluating Statewide ■ 
Eros ramB of Adult Baaio Iducation; A Deslsn /s^th JnitnjmentatiQn " 
which USOE^assmied responsibility ^f or distributing* milB new stratefflr 
of intervention* asslBtlng a state or local progrMi to undertake 
ByBtematic self stu^ of the need for M^oved practices and product b^ 
has been demonstrated to be of great value j the methodology of ]pr- 

spectiva discrepancy asBesBment and the manual reprfeBents a tflotastratear 

■ , ' ' ' ^ ' 

for needs aBBeBsment to pl^ pro-am development and. Btaff training* 

Intervention StrateOT ^ " 

A more conventional Btyle of intervention characterised the work 
of the Center's aeld agent in relation to the fa^ly learning center 
project operated Jointly by the Dee ^Mplnes Iowa MbUc School DlBtrictVs 
Department of Community and Adult Education and the local coraunity 
college* She developmen.t of reading iklllB waa u^ed as a vehicle for 
Improving family relatlonshipa, Interpereonal coping slilllB, and 
V parent-school Involvement* ]ferents prepared a leaaon to teach their 
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childrenl worked with the .child daily at home and bpought the child , 
into the ceoter: each week for progreac assessment by staff , | 

Tlia agent discovered this TOlq,ue prop-am which evolved out of| a 
workshop InltialJjr concerned with family relatloni and saw Its poten- 
tialities for adaptation to ABl prop-ams. His task hecame one of j 
fostering diffusion by hringlng ABl direetorB to study the pro#m, . 

■ i? M j _ 

facilitating the partlolipatlon of thm staff of the ^oject in tte^^ings 
of ABE profeBElomli^ aad to serve as tecteioal conaultaafcs to|.aaqptare 
and to hlmssaf SEtt'sading the word about the limovation* The ^^gram 
beQame a PIC In the aenie of beeoming a diffusion eenter f or aa iSea ' 
not pravlovBljr related to ABB operationa la the region or alaewhere^ 

TOE Mm^MMi DISSEa ' I' ' 

ftoject IDEA astabliahed a aomunloations nafefork of national 
aobpe ttoough vrhieh improved praotices^ product and systems per- 
taining to the; eduqation of adults oan be identified j raviewad^ and 
disseminated p Fublioatlons ::nclMed a qu^^ 

vation^ I DM Review ; fine brief broohin^e deserlpttona of aeleoted and 
recD^endad innoTOtlons^^ IDEA Bialletlnjj and a prototype of a laDre 
detailed analysis of a particular innovation or a replication manual^ 
IDEA Beport ^ Sample of the Ravlew and Bulletinfl are appended. 
K^od act IDEA established the most comprehensive apeciallwd mailing 
list of ABE peactiticSners and others interested in this fie3.d avaia« 
^le in the Waited Si^atesa over 8^»D0 names, ^tuiriea addressed to the 
Jtoject pertaining to innovations were individually, anawerad by tela- ^ 
phone or letter. ° 



We fduiad a neglegted and ^tantlally patent forca for disseraiBation 
iji tlaa nc'bmr^ of scores of locals state^ and regional newaietters^ 
aeaMng td.th adult edueationi they are often i^ead before natfonal 
pubilcationa and have the advantagB of being able to deal with evants 
"and pereonalitias of local intertsip . Any future aff or t to develop a 
. dissemination piib^am should attempt to forge a^ eosmunioations network 
among these pubiiaatidns, _ ; 

afojeot 1|M* staff oollabo 
Education to a national landvations works top^ Discovery « jk^ 
eonducted fov' state ABl directors and leaders in^^W^^^ D*C,^ 
itoy 15-l8p /SJjrteea espeoial^ pTOmtelng iraovatlons were desoribed 
or demonstrated, A Iimov^tlons Inventory in Adult -Education , describihg 
Go Innovationg was coMjplled by^JtoJect^lDM. dealing with toilvery 
syatema^ InetruotiQn^ EngHsb as a Second Lampiagaj staff development^ 
and othe^ itmovationa, - - ^ , ^ 

Another project of importancelwas the developBden^. of a fllm^^ 
Thm Sound of, W Owa Name a a 28 minute^ l6 aai^^f 13^ ia color^ produced 
by_yisioa Asspclatee^ mder the 6UpB»vislon and dtrectlon of a Brojaot 
IJMk adviEbry cominittee* ^ttafllm presaate ^Dtir, vl^etteal depioting . 
adult basic education pro-ams involving representative students of 
widely vaa^ng baokgroimds in different instructional settings^ ^ The 
film utilises , personal interviews with students and staff in programs 
in ^mr York^ .Kentuc^^ i&nsasy and Not Jersey, It focuses upon the slgni- 
ficaaoe of udult educi.tion on a perBonal level in helping adults ac- 
qjiire a new sense of sieaning^ 'eelf cdncept j and direotlon In their 
lives * Thm film aoncludess adult education becomes a window 



opeialng onto new worlds- of j,>Qtential and poiiibilitjr through which one 
wBy pLin a clearer reflection of hjUnsolf In the process of learningp 
We see them as their self-image e3^nds**# as confidence In their ^ 
ability grows.** and as a belief in their future becomes perhapi 
for the first tlme^ an integral and essential p^t of their Uvea*" 
The Center prepared a ^scusslon goX&e to accompany the ftta. Thm ' 
film has'^'Bte^n wide^ disseminated by USOE ttoough the Ilatioml AufllO'* 
visual Center and Association Sterling Films as weJJ. as ttoough imiversity 
film libraries across the country, ■ . 



LESSONS m^ffiD . 
(l) A ^eat deal more is involved than, simply Gonamunicatlng a 
"message" to potential users^ or of merchandising a. new practic<^* 
Improved program ]^aotices and products must be designed in response 
to widely; felt needs ^ but once produced there »e still critically 
decisive situational factors determining adoption and utilisation* 
These "include competihg budgetiiry re^ulremerits^ ppoblem aTOrenesSp 
differences In' local target population, charaaterietles^ prior pro-am 
commitments^^ (e*g*^ to Inotructlon by learning lab }^ ideological 
orientations (betovloral objeeblvae^ ^ emphasis j emphasis on confi* t 
dence building^ coplDg^ and Indlvidiiallzed cimrlcula^ etc* J ^ differences 
in leadership style^ and pressures demanding the limited time of busy 
staff* Itost ABE direcbors, who are often the final,: decision makers 
on the use of new pra'c bices or products^ are th^selves only .part-time ^ 
and have limited time to e^lore 'options and always fectl the budget 
pinch* Innovations are seldom Installed on their merits* It is the - ' 



Qh^acteristioi of the local system^ of those locally Involved^ and 
sltuatiosal factors \^ch dictate adoption and utilisation* ' j,:^ 

^ (2) full- times professionally acW 
in the fiald^ 'rith a career aommitment to adult \education have heea 
f omd to have the tore Innovat^ive prop^ams. , ^ ' ' 

(3) Because of this there is no alternative but to have someone 
serve the function of the innovation field agent whosb Qontlnul]^ 
involvement throu^wut the state or region served and hie Acoeptability 
personally and professionally perrit him to serve M a catalyst* We 
feel this .j^ole Is indispensibie to the qualitative Improvement of -05. 
las f imction is to help local pro-am dl^eetors staff Identify 
problems through aided seU^e^amimtloa and^to identify or generate 
needed Improved ]^actices or i^oducts to meet these needs arid per- 
spectiveg diacrepancy aseesinnent a" innovation needs assessment workahops ^ 

and othex* informal approaches have boen foimd useful V He can, then assist 
local professionals to adapt Innovations to local conditions; either , 
personally or by me^klng available the Innovator as a consultant for 
this purpose* , t . _ ' 

(U) To do Ms Job the Inmcmtlon field agent must be backstopped' 
by a speGlaJised au4 current data bank of innovative practices and 
products in development and alrea^ available * needs resources to 
arrange evaluation panels of everts to assess the value and lA^tatlocus 
of selected in^vatloiis and to review field eOTerience where they have 
been used* He needs it modest but highly flexible budget to selectively 
foster ad aptive develf^pment - ^o prepare promising innovations^ for \^ 
wldes]^ead use ttotou^ repackaging or revision^ He needs a backs topping 
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. netefork for: dissemi^tion^and the skills arid reiourcea to map out a . 
■ targeted *and geleative dleieraination itrate^ daaigned to fit the 
distlnatlva oharaeterteties of tho Innovation and the po^entiml uiar 
populatida* ^ 

\.(5) The field agent also has a. collateral function of generatia 
new developmant of Irniovationi^ We have lllustWLtad Bbova Several 
TOys thle may br done* One other is to iindertake on a reguJ^r basis^ 
or have undertaken for him^ a oomprehenslve priority inyentoiy a the 
atrate^ of using a eomprehensiva (auestionnalre survey dettonstrated 
by the Canter and ra^rtad in fa'iorlties for ]^^rimentation and 
Pevelopment in Adult. Basie Education by Jack MaElrow and Gladys 
Irish {197^^). The expressed needs tod preferenQes of teaeharSp^loeal 
pro-am direotora^ state dlractorSp regloiml DfttcerSj 309 project ^ 
dlraetorg and ■ others were estabHshad for target ^oups^ seleeted^ 
praeticeS| pro-am matmgement, racrultmentj ln-*servibe education^ 
inatruetion^ and instruotlorial materials* HesjE^ndaats ware asked 
to identify priSrltias, they woiu.d asBipi e^erimental projects to 
detDonstrata the effeatlveness of seleeted praotiees. For an agent 
working for a single state ^ the priority inventory should Involve 
loDal profassionals and state depdrtmont personnel as wall aa others 
involved in demonstration or staff development ^ojects* 

(6) Thm idea of identifying local prograraa in which limovations 
have bean developad and using them to provide staff consultant help 
to others interested in using the innovatlpn and of providing the 
means by ifhitih the staff of the innovating project 2an- e^^Jain or . 
damonstrate, the use of its inmvatlon has proven sound* Also "the 



use of travel fundi to permit key staff of other programi to vieit the 
site of the innovating prolan can prove a ^ofitable inveateient* This 
is what we have come to caU the proeeaa of ^f fusion (as distinct from 
dissemination^ diffusion refers to the regional Influenoe of the 
ImovBtor and M,e her staff who aaq,ualnt peers with their inno'ration 
through peraonal contact)* Dif fusion is generally mueh more etfeotive 
than di Bseminatlon^ when the latter ie. coneelved as heing primwlly 
a proeess of oommimioatlon and merchandising. However ^ Just as we 
fo\md with the Albany video ta^s on leaarning laboratories j certain 
highly valuable "Inno'TOtions may have' a thin potential mwket and for 
them a national disseMnatlon effort is essential, 

(7) - Ihere is a more appropriate dlssemlnatlon/dlffueion stragagy 
for each typm of innovative practice dr product and for the twget 
proup* Tactics include publications ^ coherences or workshops ^th 
or without follow-upi visitation to deMnetration sites^' short term 
consultation^ commercial marketingj recommendations, through pro-am 
evaluation^ innovation agents covering a geographical area irt^th a 
diversified bag of program ideas ^ orgaMzational Intervention with a 
change-agent 'serving as an adjunct staff memher to facilitate the use 
of a specific innovatloni an institutional partners arrangement 5 and 
public relations or publicity using the mass media* 

In addition^ the disseminator must toow whi^ of the many networks' 
of influence aii innovation would be interpreted^ to whom^ and how?^ 1 
In one case associations of local ABE diraotors may be best^ In another ^ 
the staff of the state director ^ an urban association or amiiml meeting 
of adult- teachers J meetings of state directors^ regional or national 
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' profeoslonal associations^ a ^oup of opinion leaders among directors 
with iimllar programs^ direct contact mth learning lab coordinators' 
©r guidance counselors ^ regional staff development trainers^ coff^tmity 
coUege ABE directors 3 imlveralty professors of adult education^ 
regional and national officials of USOS and others 5 often inrCOttLblnation. 

(8) Adoption at the local level may be contingent upon a revision 
of repprting systems at the state levels on state education department 
priorltieSj on the availabi3,ity of outside technical aBsiatanca/ 
Sophisticated Insight into the processes of Interaction within and ! 
between "systems of Influence is often needed. These perspectives and 
:ievel of Eephisticatlon make ft field ag?nt ^peolaliet indlRpensible 
for effective innovation development and dissemination^ y 

' r ' 

-- . ^ . ' - 

- REC01#EmTMTIONSr MTIOHAL CLmiHGHOUSE 

The experience of project I^A provided the basis for a position 

^paper prepared by the National Advisbry Council on Adult Educa+rlon 

^ ( National Clearinghouse on Adult Edugatloni A Position P&per fer the 

U^S^ Co^aissioner of Education^ December-, 1975 )^ ' USpl has siMe awaa^ded 

a gj^ant to bring into being a national clearinghouse on ailult ed^i^ation* ^ 

In addition to proposing operational objectives which included public 

information; collecting and disseminating information on needs and 

trends I coordination^ planning and information eharlngi and working 

-mth existing information systems | the position paptir recommended: ' 

Identification J evaluation^ deyelopment 03.' repackaging^ 
dissemination^ and fostering the utiliaatlon of im- 
j^oved program practices and products - 

The national clearinghouse should maintain a current Inventory 



of the TQBom'OBB and iaformatiqo"'s:^steias among adult education agencies 
and o^anizatipns^ GUpplem|nt &nd^,$ vrtLigtlien this network^ and encguraga * 
^etate directors to. establish adu3,t education clearlnghouees for tnno-* 
vatlon development and diaieminatlori at regional and state levels* 
The national elearinghouse would sarve as the hub of a system of counter- 
^arts^ each' serving its constituent adult education orgaalEations and 
agenoiee, ' 

The national clearlnghpuse should work througii iti network to^ 
identify promising innovations ^ have^thera eval^ted for national 
potential by a panel of e^^erts or eontrfe€ for field te its j and 
disseminate them through its publications ^ workshop pro^amo and ^ 
consultationp In so broad and-fast moving a field as adult education^ 

the question of selectivity becomes Im^rtant. ^ Here the needs assess- 

^ ^ ^ : ■ ....... . ^ 

mant function - modeled after the lleEirow-Irlsh study can on a regularly 
recurring baiia establish priority cone erne for improved prp^am practice 
among various groups of practitioners on national^ regional and state 
levels* . Ihe Center has also provided a prototype of the kinds of analyti- 
cal studies which should be comraissipnsd by a national clearinghouse 
ln,G* Iferkenwald^ et^ al^ H^obl anh^ of. Dir^semlnation and Use of Inno- 
vatlons in Adult Basic Education (197^^) and in H, Beder and G; Darkenwald 
Development^^ DsTOnstratlon and M^ssemlnationi Case Studies of Seleeted 
Special Rro,1eots in Adult Basic Education (197^)* 

As important innovations ^e most often producBd locally but 
seldom are developed in a form conductive for natioaal distribution^ 
'the Clearinghouse can foster such developmental effort adaptive 
development * through a system of small grants or contracts designed 



toT this pur^sSj "perHaps with state niatching funds, through its 
network repreBeatatlyes In the citato clearinehousos or in the adult 
aduomtion agencies Snd organlEationB eerved^ diasemination gtrategies 
may be tailored to fit each Inhovation and its potential target groups 
and provision Mde for personal contaet and follow-up teehnieal 
assistaaoe* The national olearinghouie could . contraQt with eoniultanti 
to provide this -service in different parte of the eoimtryp 

Krograya innovation workshops, patterned after Discovery and 
the Arden House eoi^erencej should he conducted nationalJ^ on a regular 
sohedule and encouraged >t other levels by planning these as Integral 
parts of the major meetings' of professional associations and other 
meetings involving key Influence groups of practitioners* The aooras 
of specialised newsletters in adult education represent a relatively 
untapped communioatlons network which can he incorporated into a 
coordinated system of dissemination* Rroject IDM's extensive mallJjag 
list has already hSen made available, to the. national clearinghouse 
tteouaJi UWE, its pubUcatlona formata have been developed and tested 
and may be easily incorporated into thb program of the clearinghouse*' 

An organised system of erten.ding rocognitlbn to organiiatlons and 
individuals who contribute^ significant^ to the, development of improved ^ 
program ]^actiees or products can further encourage innovation develop- 
meat* Rfoject IDEA, maintained a policy of dealing only with innovations 
other than those produced org sold by commercial firms # Thii policy' 
should be followed by the na+*lbrml clewln^ouse* ' 
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EECOI#IMmTK)NSi STA^^^^BEKTS OF BDUGATION ^ , / 
(1) The model whioh our escperiencci strongly euggeats involves :a 
network of ats^e or regional claarlnghoueeSj or offiGei for re sour aa^ 




development linked to the national clear Inghoui 3 for ad\ilt 
Many of thevfun'otlona delineated in the section above pertaining to the 
national clearinghouse should "be undertaken at the state level as wsH 
as In a coordihated effort. The field cbntacts and the diffusion pro- ' 



nuet tie undertaken from the state or regional headparter a | the 
recoalning funbtioni indloated as needed for innovation development^ 
dlsaemlimtion^ and f ostf ring utilisation can be logically ihared in a 
coordinated diviaion of lahorj the specific nature of which be a 

function of the resoia?ces Evailable to the national clearln^oiise and 
iti state counterparts^ States 'should utilise the federal funds aU-o- 



cated under the Adult . Education Act earnarked^ for special prpa'ects, . 
These resources may be supleaented,with the Special Purpose Award and 
Capacity Building Award grants ai/milabl.e through WIE to str^n^hen state 
departments* capabilities In disseminatioUi : 

(2)^ Our past research and eKparienoe with ft-oaect IDEA has demon* 
etrated clearly that the dis semi: -at ion a^d adoption of Improved pro-am 

practices can only be accomplished tlirough a systematic^ sustained^ 

■ ^ , ... ^ , ^ ■ " 

and coordinated state-*wide program^ Our^ e^^rlence has shown^ too^ 

that multi^state or regional dissemination systems offer many advantages 

over. single-state systems in that a pooling of resources can resurt 

In neater system capabilities and Improved cost effectivepess* Haw- 

wer^ since not all states are able or willing to enter qonsortlum 

I J the recommendations which follow are aimed at. the 



individual state agency, .Ifonstheiess^ virtually every aspect of the 
^del recommended here can be adapted to multi-state or regional 
systems e 

' (3) rne stEte model ahould have the following featm^ee com- 
ponents i (a) Formal lintoge with the national clearinghouse on adult 
education^ (b) A headquarters unit or state clearinghouse ^ to collect 5 
-store^^ and retrieve information "on innovations and local pro-ams and 
to evaluate^ adapt and "package" Innovations for dissemination. and use; 
(q) a field unit conslstlns of one or more innovation agents who will 
work closely with local programs in assessing needs^ identifying 
localJ^r developed imovative practices^ and promoting the diffusion^ 
dissemination^ and use of innovative practices* Recommendations re- 
garding each component follow. 

TbjB proposed natiohal clearinghouse on adult education should be 
seen as a resource system for the siate dissemination program* While 
in some degree each state system will inevitably replicate certain of 
its functiona (e^g.^ identification of innovations^ evaluation^ adaptive 
develdpmant)^ the cle^inghouse r^hould provide ^ states access to con- 
siderable resoiarces of Information ftxpirtise which they can utilise 
and adapt to meet their particular needs. In turn^ each state will 
feed back information to the national clearinghouse to provide the . 
basis for an interactive communications network of increasing scope 
and sophistication to service the entire nation* ' , . 

(k) The main function of the headquarters unit or state clearing- 
house is to backstop the efforts of the field agent in identifying ^ 
evaluating^ and "packaging" InnQvations for state-%fide dissemination* 



The headquarters unit should store in ratrievable form information not ■ 
only on Innovations but on the need r, and characteristics of local pro- 
grams to aid In raatching innovations with program needs. Further, we 
have found that there is a need for systematic evaluation of innovations 
in order to protect the "conaumer" program from being victimized by 
poorly developed or Ineffective new products and program practices. The 
state agency must take responsibility for this evaluative function 
through panels of evaluations or field tests. Another need that we 
have discovered is for the adaptive development of promising innovations, 
that need further refinement, testing or packaging before they are 
ready for adoption or replication by local programs Finally, the 
headquarters unit should provide a variety of services to assist the 
field agent in his %rork, such as arranging for conferences and work- 
. shops' and preparing various kinds of published materials such as 
"replication manuals" that provide how-to-do-lt instructions to aid 
local program in replicating certain types of more complex innovative 
practices. The field agent would work very closely with the headquarters 
unit in all the preceding functions, but there would nonetheless be, a 
need for resources to backstop his efforts, 

(5) Our research has convinced us that the only way to ensure that 
dissemination will result in actual adoption of Innovations is to employ 
face-to-faoe diffusion-dissemination techniques. Consequently, the 
state agency should employ at least one full-time dissemination 
offieer (perhaps with a title such as "resource development speclrilist" ) 
who would function in some respects -like a Cooperative Extension (igent. 
Essentially, his job would be to identiry local needs as well aB-»*locally 
produced innovations, to, interpret innovative ideas and practices, to 



provide technical assistance to adopters^ and^ to serve as a general 
I'eaource ,snd cormunioatlons cbyinilal both for local programs and for 
the state agency* He would be the link^pin between the state agenc5'' 
and the National Clear Inghouae on Adult Education, From our experience 
with I^ojeat XDEh^ we would make the foUovrlng observations and . 
reconmendatlons : 

(a) The personal characteristics of the agent are of utmost 
importance^ He/she should be someone with training and 
e^erienoe In adult education (to establish credibility 
as much as to ensure competence ) and someone with good 
interptircjonul skills arid wj.th a high Aioleranca for 
ambiguity* Perhaps most important^ the agent must .be a 
" self «starter" who is able to take res^nsibility and 

■ follow**thrdUgh without aupervlolon. ./ 

(b) It is probably an advantaae for the agent to be based ' 
at a university through a rontract arrangfiment, Thm 
r^iasoiis f o:? this ar^ i.LE>\; (h) ioeal peroonnel maj^ fael 
some threat from an emplos^ee of the state agency | (b) the 
agent may have more flexibility if he can operate outside 
the restrictions and rod tape that can hamper state agency 
employees I (c) the agent can dr^w on university resburcee^ 
such as evaluation expertise « , 

(c) It is essential that the agont spend the first few mbnths 
of his asaigment getting to know the lay of the land. 
This means several things. First ^ the agent will have 

to meet personal^ mth most or all of the local program 
directors in the state to interpret his role and establish^ 
trust and credlbilitjf, TOils step cannot be omitted* 
Second^ and CQncurrent?A% tha agent will have to Identify 
existing channels of CwmraiLnicatlon and influence that he 
can later employ in lUs, dissemination efforts^. Third, 
it Is vital at this stage for the ageat to obtain in« 
formation on the character latica and^ni^eds of local , . 
prog^^ams ^ogranl needs assessment la a prerequisite 
to meaningful planned- change. Finally , this period of 
as-sesslng the situation will result In the agent Identi- 
fying locally developed innovations with jotential for 
adoption in other pro^awa, \ ' , 

(d) If existing formal or Informal communications channelB 
j are Inadequate f or dissemination purposes^ one of the 

i first jobs of the agent will be to establish an effec-* 
I tlve netarork for communication among programs* In our 
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experience^ the larger and. more established programs 
tend to form an effective coiamunlcatlons system for 
themselves while smallj m^irginal programB are often 
totally Isolated, Since the nature and needs of mar- 
ginal programs teM to "be distinctive^ the agent may 
have to create a nmK co^wjtnicatione network to facilitate 
di a semination , 

The agent should seek out opinion-leader pro-ams to 
.use ae ^ostmi ImiDvation Ceateri (nCi)* ^e idea of 
the PIC' Is analagous to the demonstration farp in agri- 
b\i,tursl extension. The agent J^oks for a progr^ that 
has developed a promising innovation or that is wlUing 
to demonstrate a particular innoTOtlon "and uses that 
pro©c*M as a demonstration alte for dissemination pur- 
poses. Fundo must he earmarked for permitting the key 
staff of a Etc to provide consultative reso^ce to other 
interested ^ogr^s andjto permit local directors to 
visit nC sites to see an innovation In use. Contrary 
to oin^ original expectation irtth Rroject ibSA^ we found 
that we could not rely solely or even mainly on PICs 
to enhance Innovation adoption in the trial states. 
Nonetheless^ as one technique among ma^^ the JIC 
coTacept has merit* 

R-oject 1DE4 field agents spent much of their effort in 
tvfo irt tally Important aotlvities which-should he given 
priority by the state agency^ The ttrst aotlvity in- 
volves what we call "adfiistlve develonment," Kiis 
means working with a local program that has developed 
a prbmlaing innovation to hftlp get the innovation "in 
shape" for dissendnatlon to other programs. Adaptive 
development may involve pro', 151ng some, financial 
assiatance in order to refine^ modify^ evalmte or 
"package**- the innovation^ I!ie second activity con- 
sists of developing replication manuals which describe 
in simple 5 step-by^ ste'i lan.^'^ua^e what needs to be done 
by a potantial user 5^. orcicr to replicate an lnno« 
vation. Manuals of this kind are particularly help- 
ful for process as opposed to hard product innovations. 

The field agent must realise that communication is 
only the first step in securing the adoption of an 
innovation^ In practice ^ we have found thatradoptlon f 
and use is usually dependent on the agent being 
willing and able to provide needed technlaal assistance 
to local programs. This can mean simply ^a.phone call ^ 
or spending many days on site helping a iDcal program 
cope vrith unknticl^ted difficulties ^ 
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(h) Involvement of potential users in all-pimsefi of the 

field agent' e work is essential to the suQcesa of the ^ 
dissemination program, Plore involvement by local pro-- 
' grams in identifying^ evaluating^ developing^ demonstrating^ 
and disseminating leads to more awarenessj more commit- 
mentj more sophistication^ and more actual use of improved 
program practices in adult education. 

(6) ; The federal experience with the 309(h) program makes it clear 
that vague goals such as "promoting effective programs" provide little 
guidance for planning and administrative action^- m&n resources are 
in short eupply^ it makes sense to concentrate on one or two attain- 
able goals for maximum impact as well as maMgeabirity, ^ There are 
several ^ssible alternative or compleraantary goals for a state program. 
One goal might he to improve the effectiveness of local programs 
throu^ researeh and development grants to universities. Another 
goal might be to improve the effectiveness of loeal^ programs by pro- 
viding direct support of local demons tratioh or pilot projecta* Still 
another goal' might he to strengthen the state agency's staff develpp- 
ment eapabilitiea through provision of funds for BID experimentation 
projects directly r.elated to staff development problems and priorities* 
ThB point is that no state can do all of these things well* A clear 
state policy- conoerning the program' s goals needs to be formulated, 
(•j) The wldeBt possible coiisultatlon with potential us^rs of 
innovations or improved program praetices is_ neeesBary to provide a 
sound •basis fbr planning, "to legitimize the programj and- to . 
seeiire comraltraent from those who will be involyed and/or affected. ' ■ ■ 
The lack of input from the field was a" major problem during the first 
■years of the federal SOgCb) program. ^ Insufficient consultaiilon had 
several adverse afteets. One problem was lack of awareness of many 



of the high priority needs of local practitioners. Another problem 
was reeentment^ especially amont state officials^ at being ignored 
and a resultant Mck of commitment to the prograui. The states can 
avoid repeating these difficulties if they make' provision for ^ 
systematia asaessment of the needs of the field and for the involve- 
ment of local practitioners in decision malting about goals and 
operational priorities* 

(8) A major reason for the lack of widespread dissemination and 
use of 309(b) outcomes was that many 309(b) grants were made for pilot 
prod acta -which were never intended tb develop or disseminate iimb- 
vative practices and products^ Pilot" projects are designed to build 
new capabilities Into existing ediir .tional systems (e*g,^ a learning 
lab) thrpugh a process of experimentation and development* Thus a 
pilot 'project grant j^ovldes seed money to try out something new in 
a local program with the expectation that the pilot activity ^ if 
eucceesful j will be incorporate^ into and supported by the sponsoring 
ayatem* HcsD projects^ on the other hand ^ are aimed at deyaloplng, 
packaging and disseminating innovations for use by local programs. 
Demonstration projects are a "try-out" of some new practice^ product 
or system with the implication that outcomes will be replicated else- 
where If the project is successful, A problem with projects of this; 
type is that it is not always clear for whom (what potential usars) 
the demanstration is being conducted. If direct assistance for th€ v 
purpose of strengthahing individual local programs la the main goal 
of the state's resource'^development program^ then pilot projects giants 
ar^ appropriate^ If deVelopraent ^tifl dissomluatlori of new practioes 

■ ' . " ' ' .^ ■ ' • ^32' • ■ - ' ^ ■ 
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and products for wider use in local programs is important ^ then RSsD 

type proj acts are needed* DeraonstratXon projects, are partiaularly 

appropriate for assessing major changes involving^ for example ^ cora^ 

' plaK instructional or delivery systems whtoti have potential for ' 

^ replication, A state should differentiate betifeen pilot and demon- 

atration grants^ allocate funds as needed for each^ and formulate v^^ ' 

expectations pertaining to the dissemination and adoption of results 

in relation to the differences hetween them. 

' (9) One factor that inhibited 41s semination 'and use of 309(b) ^ 
. ' ^' ^ ^ ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ 

outcomes' was that many of these outcomes were too complex^ too steclaDA^ed 

to be used by^ or^ replipated in^ the vast miijority mt local adult 
"education prograiiis; Our eairdi^r resiiarch d^:^C)Jises at length ths 

characteristics of 'innovations' that malce them more or less likely to 
^e wideiy adopted. In briefs the stabe agency should give pre- 

ference to project^ that propose to develop pro duets that are ea.sy 

to cofflmunlcatf 3 Inexpensive to a dopts trialable^ divi sible ^ and 
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modlf lp.ble as well as truly imioN^ali^ie an^l addr^issed to imiyjrtant 
needs. Since local program directors rerort that the most significant 
impadiment to program Innovation is cnfw-^ tAis factor should be given 
Special attention^ States should formulate priorities for Innovation 
development and " dissemination and should make deliberate efforts to 
encourage one project to build upon the gains of others^ -a practice 
almost unlmown in government , 

(10 ) All resource development projects ^ excep^t those of a local 
pilot nature^ should be designed with the needs of a potential. pop ila- 
tion of users in mind* . Too many fe.deral 3d9(b) projects had no Idea / . 
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of who would or could .replicate ^ adopt or othcinfise make, use of their 
outcomes. ^ ft^oject plans should^ to the esttont feasible^ ^ make pto« 
vlBlon for input from potential users or^ even better ^ ohgoirig 
involvement. Once intended users arc specif ied^ it is possible for 
projects to develop relevant dissemination plans , Sliis does not mean , ^ 
that every project must make a major dissemination effort on Its own* 
On the contrary^ project dissemimtion is much more effective if it 
is closely articulated with a statewide dissemination system patterned 
after the model recommended subsequently in this re^rt^ yfhmt is 
essential is th%t every project develop an appropriate diffusion plan 
in collaboration with .the ^state disseniiiiatiQn system that vrill enaure 
that its results will be put to use* 

(11) Hot every institution or agency has the commitment^ e^erlence 
expe'rtise and other resources that make for the success or failure of 
a resource development project « The most productive of the federal 
309(b) projects were those staffed by cgmmitted and able professionals 
who had the expertise aM institntional resources needed to do the job* 
The question of institutional capability tn perform is especially 
crucial for those PAD ventures that undertake to develop^ test^ , 
package and disseminate tangible products such as multi-media learning, 
units or curriculum materials, ^ No matter how great the need or how 
;good the idea^ the taxpayer *s "money will be wasted if the state. ^ 
agency cannot identify an institution or agency that Is equipped tD 
do the job. . ^ ' , / ^ 
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New Ygrkj New \m% Puer to R!co, Virgin 
di, Kansas;' km, Missgurl, Nebraika 



a com'prihtniive systim ipplymg 
. community devilopment and mpdern 
dissemination methods to (oiter the 
widest use of jmprpved Bfactices ind 



regional mnovation a|ints worWni le 
catalysts with local adult educotors 
identify innovations wiiich fit currenl 
needs and to appralsg and adapt thcni 
lions 



program innovation centirs-ielected 
local progfims and opinion leaders 
;dfmonstrat!n| the feasibiiity of an in- 
jseminatingit 



: disseniinailon strateps designed to fit 
^distinctive chardcteristiK of thi in- 
.novation and the potential user 
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g adaptive divejopment of innova- 
ticiBs-a systematic effort adaptin| 
promiiing innovative ideas for diisem* 
Ination and wideipread use 



s a consumer protection service for 
local adult educators evilyallng 
!?ictid innovations of special Iniereit 



a ipecialized data retrlival servlci 
-detailed iearches for Information on 
spcciiic innovationi of special interest 
utilizing all estlsting data banks and 
sysienii to support agent effort 



ANATIONALDISSIMINAnON 



B a commiiriicaiioni net 
whlds Irttproved practices, producti, 
and iiVSftfmf pertaining to the iduca- 

• tion iflf adults are Idinlifled, reviewed, 
. and diiieminatedi' Publications in< 
elude IDEA.RiVIIW, a quarterly 



newsletlir; IDIA REFORTMetalied 
analyses of a particular innovation; 
IDIA BUUmNS, brief des^ions of. 
Innovations; replication manuals, 
lilms and related reports oftludies on 
Innovation in adult education - 



cofitinulng studies of problems .and 
processes of developing, disseminata 
ing and, utilizing Innovitions in the 
edycation of adults, and the training of 
professionals In this area of'concern 
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Pluginto the IDEA NETWORKbysend. 
ing Information about all kinds of 
better ways of teaching, counseling, 
supervislng,-developlng staffs^ and ad- 
ministering or brganiiini education 
for adult learneri who have not yet 
iraduated from high schobL The l-. 
novatlonimaf be only partially 
develbped or tested, A posleard 
describlhg Jhe Innovation and name • ' ^, - 
and address of a person to cqnfKt for ■ ^ 
further Information is all tliii is- V 
necissaryj „, ■ 



■Cehtcf.fof Adujl Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unii/eriKy, New York Cily 10027, 



Midwest Reglgnal Olflrt: Adult iducatlon, 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LAIMG 
A SELF^INSTRUCTIONAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 



The New York State Education Department, 
under a grant /from the U,S, Office of 
"Education, has^ developed an innovative and 
highly flexible self-instructibnal training 
course for teachers of English as a Second 
Language to adults. The course, containing 
five units, has a variety of applications: 

• The course can serve as one component 
6t an overall training program f for ESL 
teachers. When used in this way, the course 
can convey fundamental teaching skills, thus 
freeing teacher trainers to spend more time 
supervising practice teaching, pbserving 
teacher performance, and meeting 
specialized training needs of " individual 
teachers* 

• Where geographical dispersion of ESL 
teachers creates difficulty in assembling 
vvprkshopSi the course can be administered 
on a self-study *'correspondence schoor' 
basis* Teachers can be asked to mail in a 
cpmpleted needs assessment form. This form 
helps the trainers to, suggest relevant course 
materials and other . activities to meet 
assessed needs. ' 

Where there is a heavy concentration of 
ESL teachers, such as an urban area, the 
course can be used in\a centralized teacher 
learning center facility' similar to an adult 
learning laboratory. 

How Good Is the Course? 
IDEA reviewers have noted the following 
strengths of the course: ^ 

a It has been extensively field tested. The 
^prototype course was field tested for two years 
in New York State with over 500 teachers. 
^The results were used to revise the prototype 
substantially^ 

o It^ is cbmprchensive. In addition to 
g'ndamental teaching skills, the course 



encompasses relatively sophisticated 
practices that will challenge the experienced 
teacher, _ ^ 

# It provides for :great flexibility. The 
course can be used in many ways: on a home- 
study correspondence basis, in connection 
with workshops and micro-teaching, and as 
part of college-level study, ' 

© Teachers, can work on the course where, 
when, aftd at the rate they want. 
" What Does the Course Gover? 
The, course' contains Ave unitSj with 
textbooks, workbooks and audio cassette 
tapes* A Study- Guide introduces the course^ 
explains the format, and helps teachers to 
assess their needs and set up a course of 
study. 

Unit I^ — The Nature and Putpose of 
Language 

Unit II^Approaches to Learning and 
Teaching English as a Second Language 
Unit III— Teaching Oral Communication 
Skills ^ . ^ \ 

Unit IV — The English Sound Systemr 
Pronunciation and Discrimination * 
Unit V—Langiiage and Its Cultural Context 
The course is currently' available from the 
New York State Education Department at a 
nominal price. (Copies have been distributed 
to Regional Staff Development Projects and 
State Directors of Adult Education.) For* 
more information or for a free preview kit of 
course objectives (intended teacher*^ 
competenciesy and excerpts from counie 
materials, contact: / 
Robert Poczik 

ESLTEACHER^TRAINING COURSE ^ 
Bureau of Basic Gontinuing Education: 
State Educatipn Department 



gOklbany, New York 12234 
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THESOUiSiD OF MY OWN rSIAME 



A new fllnV which sensitively repDrts the meaning of 
adult education in the lives of five brdinarV Arnerlcans has 
been produqed by the Center for Adult Education, The 
Sound of My Own Narha was directed by Lee Bobker of 
Vision Associates, a distinguished film maker of social 
documentaries.' 

The film presents four vignettes depicting adult basic' 
education programs invoivlng representative students of 
widely varying backgrounds In different instructional 
settifigs. The vignettes portray the education of Roberta, a 
^ year old black' woman? enrolled in an urban adult 
learning center; Beverly, a mother of eight being tutored 
in her Appalachian home by a paraprofessional; Buford, 
who works on a^ Kansas feedlot, and his wife Nola, who 
cooKs In a higt^ school cafeteria, being helped to overcome 
thejr fears of enrolling In evening classes in the local public 
school; and Wendeslau, a^young Cubari participating in an 
ESUprogram being conducted in the industrial plant where 
he is employed. 

The 28 -minute, t6 mm, color film utilizes personal 
Interviews with students and staff in real programs with a 
minimum of narration to show the world through the eyes 
of undereducated adults, it focuses on the significance of 
adult education on. a personal level In helping adults 
acquire a new sense of meaning, self concept, and 
direction Jn their lives. The film concludes: "...Adult 
Education becomes a window opening onto new worlds of 
potentiai and possitajlity through \vhich one may gain a 



clearer reflection of himself in the process of learning. We 
sea them as- their selfHmage expands. . .as confidence in 
their ability grows. . .and as a belief in their future becomes 
perhaps for the first time, an integral and essential part of 
their lives."' 

T^e 'Sound of My Own Name was produced for use in , 
orienting new teachers, administratoi^, and advisory 
committee members to ABE and should prove valuable for 
introducing the coricept of adult basic education to 
opinion leadirs and memberi of community organizatfons 
whose support for these programs Is vital. The film will be 
widely viewed on television and will be made available 
nationally through rental and sales. It will be premiered at 
^the Adult Education Association meeting In Miami In feariy 
Novembir. The Center has prepared a discussion guide for 
use with the film. . ' 

A Center advisory qomrhlttee of professionals worked 
with Qobker to produce the film: Doris Moss, Director, Title ' 
III ABE 1^1 New York City, George. Snow, State Director ■ 
ABE In New Jersey, Lois Marshall, member of the Nations! 
Advisory Council on Adult Educatloni Eugene Sullivan and 
Bayard Clark, USOE, anc^Gordon Darkenwald 'and Harold 
Beder of the Center, Jack Mezlrow, Center director, served 
as chairman; 

ContaotrCenter for Adult Education, Teachers Colfege, 
Columbia University, New York City, 10027 for information 
on distribution outlets. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTIOIMALTEACHERTRAiWIMG IN ESL 



An individualized, seIf=instructionai training course for 
ESL teachers has been developed by the New York State 
Education Departmen : under a USOE grant. The nature of 
the product enables i variety of uses. A staff trainer can 
utilize the rriatirialsasone component in a comprehensive 
training program. Since the. materials transmit basic, 
information and skills, trainers are free to spend more time 
supervising practice teaching, observing teachers in 
operations, and meeting "individual teacher needs. The 
course /is easily adaptable for home study. A needs 



assessment questionnafre can be administered, ahd the 
results used to suggest a precise course of study. In urban 
Settings with a high concentration of ESL teachers; the 
program lends itself to use as a basis for study in a full-time 
teacher learning center. Finally, the adaptability of the 
matefiais to different learning environments facilitates in- 
service training in areas where the geographical dispersion 
of ESL teachers makes group-meetings difficult. 



Continued on Page 2 
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■"eSLtEACHER.TRAINING (continued) 

Jhffcourse consists of five comprehensive subrcourses. 
The.l^atyre and Purpose of Language expjores the nature 
of oral and written language asvwtll as varying styles of 
languagt and'the cultural confeKt In which language Is 
used, Jt alio llluitrates the elements of language and 
communication skills. Approaches 1q Learning and 
Teaching English aa^a Second L^ahguage . contrasts first 
and second language learning* describes seyeral 
Instructional approaches and management systems 7or 
language learning* and sets forth the JndMdualiiation of 
language learning and teaching as a possible alternative 
.instructional and management system: Teaching Oral 
Communication Skills explains the stages of language 
learning and introduces techniques appropriate for each 
stage. It gives techniques for inifoducing new language, 
practicing language and using language, and shdws ways 
to combine techniques In conducting lessons. The English 
Sound System: Pronunclatlpn and Discrimination 
describes the elements of the English sound system 
(consonants, vowels, stress, and Intonation) ih ternis of 
how they are physically produced and the role they play in 



successful oral communication, it shows leaehers fioAv icii 
diagnose pronunciation errors and prescribe appropriatei 
instructional activities to , ov^fcome them, Lan 
its Cultural Content shows, how to analyze the constitui^^ 
of culture, describi the irole of culture in huma ijifi, 
recognize factors in cro^-cultural misunderstandings, and; 
-interprti human relationships in cross-cultural situatiqrii/ij- 
encourages teachers to accept the existence 'artd* 
legitimacy of cultural differences. \' : i V i-!^ 

' ■ Each sub-course is corppirised of a textbook, a workbook^ 
and an audiotape. Teachera'chooia lessons according to ' 
their individual needs. The Individualized nature of the' 
pfogram enables flexibility of usage in 'terms of both time- 
andspace. ^ . = - -^ '^ ■ 

The prototype course received extensive field-testing^ 
over a two-year period. A revised final product will soon be : 
available at a nominal price/An explanatory audio tape and! 
a brief m1ni=le^on will be available on loan to anyone; 
interested in receiving detailed Information, ^ ' f 

Contactr Robert Pdczik, Bureau of Basic Continuihg^ 
Education, New York State Education Departmenli: 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 (518) 474.8940: . : ^ . V 



PUBLIC REL^IONS 



FREi PR l\/lATERIALS. Professor Jamss Lawrence of the 
Departmentl of Communications ai Cornell University 
presented a\talk pn public relations and publicity at the 
joint New York/New Jersey Adult Education Conference 
last May* Lawrence emphasized ways of securing access 
to varipus media sources in ordei^ to mount an effective 
publicity/piiblic relations program. Topics covered 
included news releases, fact sheets, background papers^ 
and TV ahd radio spots. Several useful handouts were 
available to participants, covering such topics as '^Media. 
Relations: Give Them What They Want," *"Media; Learn . 
the Players," and "Media Resources Inventory/' Sample 
fact shcots, news Tdleaies, and a case histoiy of a 
successful media campaign entitled "Case History Studyr; 
Cooperative^ Extension — Peace Corps . Agricultural 
. Recruitment ;Campaign, Western New. York State*' were 
afsosypplied. ^ • 

'Contartt James Lawrence, Department . of 
Cbmrnunications. CoJIege of Human Ecology, Cornen 
University, Ithaca, New York. (607) 256-2171. 



SELLING ADULT EpUCATION. The ^ South Carolina 
; - State Department of Education has developed a set of 
audio-visual materials and accompanying hardware 
-'V-'. refatihg to selling adult education programs to other 
education and education -related agencies, Varlbus training 
modules are available. The hardware, costing 
epproximately .$2,000, can be largely borrpwid;^ the 
; . . software costs new. ^, 

Cpntagtt Wil!iam A. Smith, Program Coordlnatbr> 
. ' / South Carolina State Department for Education, Office of 
; : Adult Education, 309 Rutledge Building, Columbia, South 
^ Carolina 29201. {803)758 3206. 



APPALACHIAN ABE BIBLIOGRAPHY. A Cumulative^. 
AAEC ^ Bibilography has bee^n published by the/v 
Appalachian Adult Education Center. The bibtiography^ 
provides . an annotated , listing of free materials: and ; 
products published by the AAEC from June, ISSZ throt^h 
July> 1973. The materials listed am intended for use fay:>£ 
adult baMc- educators. Subject areas: covered .!rwludt:|:: 
Adult Basic Education, the ABE Teacher,' Community 
Schools, Aging, Delivery, Evaluation, Follovv-up, GuldarictV;; 
i and Counseling, Learning ; '^hters,^ Materfals and^5 
Curriculum^ Recruitment and Retention* A brief summafy^ 
of ^ A^EC nBsearch findings and suggested sources foF^;?^ 
obtaimng additional literature In adult education are also VJ: 
cited/" ^v.:-./ ^ . ■ ' ■ ^r^"'v^v --//'^'in 
. Contact: Appalachian Adult Education Center, Bureau^ 
of Research and Development; QPO 1353, Morehead StateSo 
Uni\^rsity/Morehead, Ken tuc 1^40351. (606) 78^2289. xf| 




; BUSINESS MEETING DIRECTORY: HOtiWVJOTEtV^ 
QUIDE FOR GROUPS OF lO-ISO, Eastern Airlines hasij 
compiled a free directory of foreign and domestic hotels ^ 
and motels suitabfe for group meetings. Listingi are'ar^ i-^ 
ranged according to geographical area, and Information is . ^ 
provided on theavailability and cost of transportatioh from irf; 
airport to hotel, room rates, dining facilities, audio-visual.: 
equipment, meiting/ooms, and noh-business activities. A' v;!; 
fitfor plan •ndicaling dirnensions of the various meeting 
rooms aucompsnies each description, and a contact r^i 
person is listed fpr each hotel-motel. . . =. 

Contact: Fred L Blackwell, Jr„ Director of Agency Bnd::A 
Group Sales, Eastern Airlines, Miami International Airport, -I 

, Miami, Florlda^148, (305) 873-2898. ^ , " ^^iv 



SOURCES (contihued) 



^^i?ELEBHONE REFER^^^ NEXUS is a free 

g^ieltphpne referral seryice designed to link people seeking 
^iriformatlon on educational inrfovations in post-secondary 
iv^^educitlon, including community^ cQlliges and npn- 
i traditional programs for adults. Adult educators who want 
;:^^tOi;J:$hare expinences or interests In ^ educational 
7 jrinovaiions can telephone; NEXUS. An example of the 
S type of question NEXUS answers is. "Who is evaluating 
; life experience of adult learners , for academic credit?'' 
t NarnSa, addresses, and phone riurribers of referrals will be, 
iupplied^ iri response 'to each inquiry within two working 
days. The only dost to users of this service Is the price of 
; the phorie call* . ' ^ 

ContM^ for Higher^ 

Education, Suite 78bi One Dupont Circle, Washington, 
^ D.C. 20036. (202) 785^8480^ 



ADULT UTERATURi RESOURCE. The Northwest 
Regional Educajional Laboratory has compiled a guide 
coritalning eight hundred classified, annotated references 
to the literature in Adult Counseling and Guidance, Adult 
Career Education, and competencies necessary for Adult^ 
Counselors, The publication Is divided Into seven 
:C|tegqries for ease^of access: Coynsallng and Guidance, 
Adult; Counseling and Guidance, Adult Education, Career 
Education, Cpmpetenales, Training, and Adulthood; A 
special sajctlon on how to use the publication is included. 
The cbstX)f the 890 page guide is $22; It can be obtained 
from the publisher. Commercial Educational .Distributing 
Services, Box 3711, Portland, Oregon 97208/ For further 
information: . 

Contacti Aubrey Gardner, Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 710 S.W. Second Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97204, (503) 224^3650. 



TESTING HANDBOOK. Testing ^Guidelines for Adult 
Basic Education and High Schbo! Equlvalency Progranns 
yls a handbook deslgried to assist^ difectorsr'teachers and 
fcpunselors Mn developing a total testing program. In 
^addition to practical idias and suggestions of tests for 
•specitic diagnostic/instructional needs, the handbook 
includes a complete review of tests frequently used in 
^screening, diagnosis, and assessment of achievement. 
r^Cost: $2.00. ^ 

/ Contacts George A. Snow, pirector. Adult Basic Educa- 
:tion- 3M5 Quakerbridgo Road, Trenton, New Jersey, 
(609)292-6472. ^ 



INFORIVIATION SERVICE FOR CONTINUING 
lEDUCATION, Project INFO, located in Wilmington, 
:;:pelaware, disseminates Information on adult education to 
^ agencios and members of the community. An up/to-date" 
'^file^of all atiuil education classes offered in the area IS 
qI l l on key'SOrt cards to enable staff /to answer; 



questions from the public on course avaii|bility. INFO also 
assists in planning nevy classes in developing areas of 
Injerest, The project helps to^ coordinai© intefests of 
different agencies to avoid duplication of course offeringsi 
When joint sponsorship of special programs is feasi|)Ier 
INFO brings togethef the, interested parties. INFO also 
maintains a listing of instructors and speakers and will heip^ 
locate a teacher for an agfency jnteresied In offering ah 
unusual course. ' ^ 

Contact: Virginia Gregory, Coordinator, INFO, 2600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware 19806; (302) 
571-8100/ . 



NATIONAL MULTIMEDIA CENTiR. The THatlonal 
Multimedia Center for Adult Education {NMMO provides 
educators With an .annotated bibliographic index of 
commercial and non-commercial instructlpnal/curficular 
materiali. ^ 

Systematic information retrieval Is available for materials 
in mdny ai^as. Including: English; arithmetic; social 
studies; Science; literature; English as a Second Language; 
consumer education; career education; health education; 
family life; pre-vocational skills; training materials for 
teachers, counseldrs, and' para-professlonals; and- tests. 
Materials include workbooks, teacher guides, curriculum 
guides, teats, vidaotapes and films, : bibliographies, and 

, some research. Evaluations and final reports of many local 
ABE programs are also contained in the system. Individual 

, prbgrams can submit their own locallyrproduced materials 
to the Certter for disieminatlon. The concentration of the 
Multimedia Center on instructional/curricular rnaterlalt for 
baiic education serves to complement ERIC, which 
focuses primarily on theory and research In adult and 

/ continuing education* 

The benefits derived by subscribers to this service 
include: extensiyeness (over 4,Bro ; items ■ have been 
analyzed and abstracted); exact citations with ordering 
sources and prices; detailed indexing by subject and level; . 
narrative description; convenient format (a monthly set of 
one hundred Index cards);, and low cost. Each abstract 
supplies standard bibliographic Information as well as a 
brief, detailed outline 'of content, reading levels, and the 
computer-compatible classifications. A conlprGhensiva; 
quarteriy index covers title, author, publisher, and subject 
classifications/ Federal City iColIege In Washington, D.C/ 
- has examination copies on file and arranges long-distance 

; loans of each abstracted item. Specialir.f d bibijographies in 
ESL, Career Education, Consumer . Education, and 
Education for Aaina cost $2.80 each. ^ 

A subscription to the Aduir Education. Clearinghouse . 
'Newsletter, which Is supplied gratis to subscribers to the 
NMMC service, Is^also available at SB for 12 issues. 
Teachers in particular are urged to subscribe to the AEC 
Newsletter, which includes a ''Teacher Talk;' column as 
well as features on applied research, news of the field, and 
a selected list of job vacancies. ^ 

Contact: Dr. Joseph W. Jacques, Director, National 
Multimedia Center, Adult Contmujng Education Center, 
848 Valley Road, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, NeyyJersey 07043. (20.1) 8a3^3K» . 



PROGRAM DEVELOPIVIEIMt 



ABE^BY^RADIQ.. Students jn Warrensburg; Missouri can v; 
pufsu© their edubation at home fay enrolling in a program 
of courses transmitted by radio. A four-topic series was 
initialed by Jim Pdstlethwait* the local Adult Education 
.Director, in cooptratron with the State Department of 
Education and the Central Missouri State University 
tCMSU). at Warrensburg. The series begins with "Our . 
Heritage/' a course on United States and world history. 
The second broadcast is entitled ''Science for Llvlrig,"' 
Programs in English/ and English ai a Second Language 
cornprise the third and fourth'parts of thi. series. Each 
program is pre-recorded and organized into approKimately ' ' 
fifty ^half-hour sections, KCMV-.PM, the Warrensburg 
University statlori, airs one thirty-minute broadcast weekly. 

The Radio and TV Productfon Department at CMSU 
provides a fixed-freguency FM receiver to enrollees for use 
with the course materials. The recover, distributed without 
charge^ must be returned upon course completion. If a /\, 
sttident misses a broadcast or wants to review material* 
the tapes afe available In caisettes. The programs; utillie " 
unique audio techniques such as background music' 
appropriate to the subject, dubbed-ln special^effects for 
correct pronuncfation* spelling and word definition, and 
varying tones to differentiate subjects from predfcates.^ 
Monthly class meetings wUK the, instructor provide 
students with an opportunity to ask questions and review 
difficult .material. No new rnaterial Is introduced during 
these sessions. ■ 

The radios series" 
reluctant to enroll in regular ABE classes or who have . 
transportation or child-care problems. The series allows . 
them to study in the non-threatening and convenient 
atrnosphere of their own homes. 

tiantact:. Jim Postlethwait, Central Missouri State 
University, Warrensburg, Missouri. 64093.(816) 429^41 11. 



WiMlLY LEARNING CENTlRa^Eour Family: Learning 
Centers located iri public school facilities are operated 
jointly by the Des Moines, Iowa Public School District's 
Department of-Communlty and Adult Education and the 
Area XI Community College. The development of reading 
skills is used^ as a vehicle for Improving family relationships, 
interpersonal coping skills, and parent-schoor 
involyemant. Initially, parents are involved in workshops 
dealing with family, relations. The workshops are followed 
by a planning period in which parents prepare a 'lesson' to 
teach their children, A parent enrnlljng in the center-must 
make a commitment to attend the workshop, to sA/ork with 
his child daily at home, and to bring the child to the center 
fo.r Weekfy progress assessment by the staff. Prescfiptlons 
fonndiyidualized wwk are devised by the staff. 

Adult classes Involve parents^ In reading, logic, 
comprehension, GEp, business, English or free reading, 
according to Individual need. Small group sessions are 
condcicttd in an fnforrnal, comfortable atmosphere. 
- Free dissemination of materials will be arranged by 
June,J975. / ,r - - 

Cdntacti Martin Miller, DepartmefVt .of Comrnunity 
Education^ bes Moines Public Schools; 1800 Grand 
Avenue. Des Moines, Iowa 50307, 1515) 284^7701 . 



HOME DELIVERY INSTRUCTIONAL SYS^ 
palachian Right to^Read Community Based Koject tfaini* 
'successful ABE graduates as itinerant home Instructbrst/ 
The student population consists of non-readfers and thos^ 
reading below a fifth , grade level. Thtf use ' bfv 
paraprofessionals facilitates personal mvolvement : witH^ 
disadvantaged clients. Homf instruction helps overcome^ 
the fears of those who cannot or will riot participate Ir^ 
more formal adult education programs^ and -solveil! 
problems of lack of time and transportation! The- projectl 
operates from six sites: four adult education prograrns 
AAEC community educstlon projects, one adult learning 
-center operated by the State Department of Educatlori and! 
Morehead StatC University's Department of^ Adult ahdl 
Continuing Education, and one AAEC Llbrary-ABE;c6|^ 
ordination project. . ^ l - \\ '^''^\''\---:-:r''^0 
^Tha AAEC pfoduces limited numbers of fret report^^ 
the proiects, offers technical assistance and consultati 
for trairiing (atthe cost of travel expense), and walcorrie^j; 
vlsitom tpihf demonstration sites. A handbookior traihSngi 
home instructors la in preparation. ^ ^.^S 

.Conteot: George Eyster, AAEC ExecutiveV D|rector';| 

Bureau for Research and Dfevelqpment/ 
Morehead State University, MoreheadL Kentucky 4^B^2^ 
<606) 7S4-9229. , . V > 



CHINATOWN ENGLISH lANeUAGB aiN 

variety of materials in ESL is available from the Chinatow^ 
English Language Center. The Cehter ran fnorii October^ 
1971 through Septerriber, 1974 under;a grant frprti HEwJiHi' 
IS currant^ operating on a, limited^ scale, due. to funding;^^ 
problems. Bilingual staff^orked in an jntensiye, Integratedjf 
apprbich. to help nori-English speaking Chinese: adults!! 
acquTre sufficient language skills to pursue theirs ovynfl^ 
academic/ social; and/or vocational goals.v Tapes jiand^i^ 
laboratqiy ftiaterials AA/ere dev^ 

Center stiff; Iri; addition to language skills, the Center:^; 
provided services Ih areas such as housing, jobs, hea|tH;ii 
and apademic referrals. Materials include ^ a curriculurn 
guide ind syllabus, a wide range of teaching materials^ aritf^ 
instructional practices for use with Asian students. iAIIf^S- 
materials are available at the cost of printing and rnalllng; 

Contaetr Susan P. Hsu, Chinatown Planning Council, 
Inc., English Language Center, 27-29 Division Street, Newi2?^ 
York, N^". iro02: (212) 431'3181. 
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ABE DATA COLLECTION. An ABE teacher's register 
-entitled Teacher's Recorc^.of Enrollment and Attendance: 
Adult Education has been published by the Virginia Stat© 
Department of Education. The register provides a means 
of collecting internal program data In accordance vylth the 
requirements of USOE. It enables the instructor to keep a 
log of daily attendance, instructional hours expended, and 
student achievement and attntipn. A limited number of 
copies are ayailabit free of charge. , ^ 

Contact: Supervisor of Adult ' Educatlbn,. Adult 
Education Service, State Departmeni of. Education, 
Richrriond,Virglnla 23216. (804) 770-3180, / . 
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PROGRAMS (continued) 



CiNTER'BASED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM. A 
manual end adminisirative proaodures providelhfo'rmation 
1or local school systems interested in establishing a center^ 
basad instruclidnal program a| a nucleus for ao adult 
education , program/ The. advantages, disadvantages* 
establishment,' operation, and cost of mlnircenter. 
programs^ are covered. The guide is available free of 
charge. Consultation services can be provided. 

Contact: Robert . Boyet, Staff .Development 
Specialist, Louisiana State Department of Education; 
Bureau of Arfull and Community. Education, P.O. , Box 
.44064, Baton Rouge, La. 70304. IBM) 389^5806, „ , . ' 



STATEWIDE EVALUATION IN IOWA. The state ABE 
progritm ih Iowa is working with a team from the Center 
for Adult Education, Columbia University to adapt the 
Center's An Evaluation Guide f br Adult Basic Educatlpn 
Programs for evaluating .the Iowa program,, which 
invQlves soma 500 teachers and 17,000 participants. A 
state-wide evaluation pommittee has spent three days in 
an Intensive workshop to establish a consensus on major 
issues involved in recruitment. Instruction, staffing, staff 
development, community (inkages, and goal-setting 
process^ The evaluation will use the discr^ancy analysis 
approach^f the Gulda— identifying significant. differences 
between the expectations and the current practice of 
those involved in the program. Instruments from the 
Guide are In the process of being adapted to the' specific 
situation in Iowa through the committee and Center. staff 
field visits to all 15 area community colleges which serve as 
centers for ABE instruction. The evaluation vvill be 
concluded by early May, and findings will be used as the 
basis for a workshop of area coordinators, 
' Contact; Jack Mezirow, Center for Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Cqlumbia University, New York, N.Y. 
10027 or Don McGuIre, Adult lducalion Supervisor, Area 
Schools Division, Depa/iment of Public Instruction, Oes 
Moines, Iowa 50319, ' - 'r ' 



ACCELERATED LEARNING CENTER. The Model Nelgh-^ 
bbrhood AcceMrated Learning Center was aimed at lovv- 
level literates of norma! intelligence. The purpose of the 
centtr was to d_eve!op reading skills, mathematical con-' 
cepts, and a sense of social and personal awareness^ 
utilizing special techniques outsidie'of traditional academic ' 
settings. Innovative features of 4he project included: in-- 
tensive house-to-house . recruitment by trained para- 
professionals from the target area; In-Jiome instruction; 
multi-media instruction; weekly group^ sessions; com- 
prehensive student personnel services, Iricludlng* career 
guidance, dental and vision screenings, the establishmtnt 
of a clothing bank, and aid in securing housing, medical 
seryices, and child care; a literacy training curriculum that 
■teaches reading, communication skills, oompuiation, con- 
, education, home and family lifts cilfHenship and 



other student interest areas- such as' Black studies, drug 
and sex/education; referrals to rilated sarvice.agencies; an 
involved advisory council; and the center's flexible hours,- 
Project funding extended from July 1972 to Jurie, 1974, A 
final project repoi^t is available. ' " 

Contact; Ruth H. Holmes; Model Neighborhopd Ac- 
celerated Learning Center, 2100 Monticello Avenue, Nor- 
folk, Virginia 23507. (8041622-3601. . - 



LEARNING CENTER MANUAL The ^'Manual for 
Independerit Learning Centers*' is a compilation of articles 
dealing with the practical and thftQtfllcjt:_aspects of 
developing learning centers* Topic areas include: 
guidelines for processing student progress, curriculum 
development and use oi 'materials, programmed 

^rtstruction use, an analysis of hardware and software 
applications, recruitment as a learning center activity, 
guidance services, organization and implementatiort^'of 

= independent learning centers, and the utilization of 
commuriity agencies in learning center activities, A limited 
number of copies are available. 

Contecti Regional Staff' Development, Suite 302 
Fairchild Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 
66506. (913) 532'5520, or Iowa .State Department of 
Education, Adult Education Section, Grimes Office 
Building, pes Molries, lovva BOGia (515) 281-5251. 



Lest Gamble on Education: The . Dynamics of Adult 
Basic Education by Jack Mezlrow, Gordon Darkenwald, 
and Alan KriOKis being published by the Adult Education 
A^ociatioh. The book reports the results of a two-year, 
research effort which involved' four universities in field 
studies in 40 cities, two national questionnaire surveys, 
and regional workshops. It provides the most 
comprehensive descriptive analysis available of ABE in the 
United States. Chapters are devoted to a program^ 
overview, patterns of classroom Interaction, and the 
activities, characteristics, " and perspectives of ABE 
studentSi teachers, and directors of local programs. Other 

, chapters deaf with program centralization and outreach, 
community liaison, and the use of paraprofessionals. A 
distinciive approach to field work was used to identify 

J^ypical patterns of operation, which, ^were validated 

^through survey research a new approach to large scale 
program analysis. Useful and tested generalizations which 
practitioners * may use for better prediction and 
understanding of. program operation are derived 
inductively. This represGnts a beginning In the 

^development of a theory, of practice. Recommendations 
for program developmerit 'are presented in the final 
chlipter. * ^ . , ' 

Contact! Adult Education Association of the USA, 810 
Eighteenth Sl, Washinqton, D.C. SOOOB. (202) 347- 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



ABE TEACHER TRAIISIING TELE-LESSONS. The MarV=^^ 
land Stale Education Department has develbped . an 
'instructional televisipn series intended as a gfaduale level 
course for training prospectiv© and practicing ABE 
teachers. The course,, entitled "Basic Education: Teaching 
the Adult/' consists of 30 half-hour tele-lessons. Topics 

. covered range from adult psychology to tactics for teach- 
ing reading and Gomputatibn skills. Each unit is a self- - 
contained lesson. Including a pre- and post-test. A 300- 
page manual accornpanies the course/ 

The series is intended primarily as a three-credit, 
graduate level course, to be taken in conjunction with 
approximately 15 hours of group discussion led by a 
university instructor. The units may also be used either' 
jndivlduallv or in combination for in-service training of 
teachers, counseiors, and other ABE personnel, ' , 

The tapes, currently in widespread use In Maryland, are 
being field tested prior to^final revision. Two to four free-* 
sets of tele-lessons will be distributed to each of the ten 

. USOE regions for disieminatlon through selected colleges 
and universities which agree to use the series for credit 
instruction during the Spring semester, 1975. The 
Maryland State Education Department also plans to make 
the tele-tessbns and rrianual available for purchase (at 
cost) this falL ApiproKimate cost will be $2J00 for the 
entire series, or $90 per unit. The manual is expected to be 
.priced at $5-6. / 

/Contacts /Thelma Cornlshi Coordinator, , Adult 
-Continuing bducation. Division of Instruction, Maryland 
State Education Department, P.O. Box 8717, Baltimore- 
Washington International Airport, Baltimore, Maryland 
2124a (301) 796-8300, ext. ' = ' = ' . 



VIDEO TAPES OF THE ''MENTORS/* Five color 
videotapes on issues- of professional interest to adult 
educators emanated from a conference held eariier this 
year at the^ University of Georgia. The group consisted of 
the following professors of adult education: Paul Esserl, 
Vyilbur Hallenbeck and Ralph Spence of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Andrew Hindrickson of Ohio State 
and Florida State Universities;. Cyril Houle of the UnivefSlty 
of Chicago; Hubert Hunsaker of Purdue University and 
Worid Education, Inc.; Howard fv/icClusky of the University 
of Michigan; and Paul Sheets of the University of 
California, Los Angeles.- The tapes cover the following 
topics: New^ Dimensions in Liyjng— a 3b-minute^ 
discussion, moderated by Paul Sheats, of the role of adult 
education at a time of changing values; The Beginnings— a 
®3-mmute discussion of the evolution of adul«t education as 
a field of university study (covers the meaning of 
professionalism, institutionalliatlon'of graduate study, and 
organization of the field of adult educatron); a 30-minute 
interview conducted by Eugene Johnson with Esserl, 
.Hallenbeck, and Spence; a 30-mInute tape of separate ten- 
miriuie interviews with Houle, Hunsaker and Sheats; and . 
a 20-minutB tape of separate ten-minute Interviews with 
•""endfickson and McClusky. / : 



The purcliase price of the OQ-rninute tape is $50 for a 
video cassette; $45 for 1/2 Inch tipe open reel, All other 
tapes are $30 for video cassette and $25 for open reeL 

Contact" Instructional Resources Center, Journalism 
Building, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601 



TEACHER TRAINING MANUAL A manual for training 
adult education personnel with no previous formal training 
has been. developed by the Louisiana State Department of 
Education.. The five-part manual is designed to develop 
Knowledge and skills In: concepts needed for teaching 
undereducated adults; equipment^ and materials In adult 
education; the development of a rnlni-curriculum and an 
individual prescription program/study sheet for varying 
Instructional levels of reading and math; the rationale 
underlying the learning center concept and the concept of 
career educatlpn; ^ and a bailc knowledge, of the 
educational component of the Louisiana adult. adueation 
program. This manual is available free of charge. . 

Contact: Rdberf W, Boyet, Staff De\>elopment 
Specialist, Louisiana State Department of Education/ 
Bureau of Adult and Community Education, P.O. Box 
44064, Baton Rouge, La. 70S4. (504) 389^5805. 



NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STAFF DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Center for Resource Development in Adult, 
'Education, University of Missouri, Kansas City, is conduct- 
ing a national assessment of regional staff development 
projects In adult education. A sub-contract for data-ga- 
thering has been awarded to the State University of New 
York's Center for, Evaluation and Instruction. Information; 
and data obtained will assist the U.S. Office of Education 
in shaping the' future of adult education. In the data- 
gathering process, ten separate assessment designs will be 
created, depending on the unique characteristics , of each 
of the ten federally-designated regions of the country. 
Assessment ^wil I focus on cur/ent developments in 
objectives, processes, arid products which have proven 
most effective and which hold the greatest promise for 
adoption and use at the state level, whero responsibility is 
assumed for teacher training and staff development.! 
Regional staff development directors, project directorB, 
*and program officers will have input and be able to react to 
the appropriatenfiss of the design for their respecfiva 
regions. . 

In September, before the data-gath^ering process began, 
regional staffs development directors and/or their 
representatives net to discuss the overall plan for 
evaluation and to begin to identify data and information 
that would go Into the? total design' of the project. A final 
report with recummendations is scheduled for Spring,,. 
1975. Dissemination of findings is scheduled for August, 
1975. 

^Oontact: George Spear, Project Director, Center for 
Resource Development, Education Building, Room 24, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri 64110. (816) 

276 2235. . 
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INSTRUCTION 



^ ' ADULT BASIC EDUCATION MATERIALS GUIDE. The 

V->:;Aduit Education Program of : th# Huntsvillei Alabama 
?i^:iCity'^Board of Education has pre^ a comprthenslve 
plfeyaluative guide of . existing ABE rf\aleria!s for use by , 
iSministratp|$ and teachers. The Gyde, organized by 
!:S^biect area/ covers career counseling, enrichment,, hand- . 
jl^^riting, hardware, language ants, math, reading, scierice, 
SK ipiiiirTg/ social studies, vocational counselingT and audlo- 
visual materials. The presentations for each area Include 
¥ .t^t item, pubHsher and copyright, a use preference code 
^ vyhlch rate^ the rhaterial on a scale ranging from eKCellent 
:%t© limi a grade level codov a description. of the 

,v lyp© of material, and brief comments evaluating the 
product- The book, also Includes a listing of distributors. 
I A limited number ot copies are available at no cost. 
^ Contaoti James H. Mason, Jr., Coordinator, Adujt 
Learning Center, 2627 Hall Ave. Huntsville, Alabama 
35805; (205)M5^a328. . . ' ' 



ADULT CAREER EDUCATION. A guide for use in 

conjunction with^tandard ABE instructional units provides 
V curriculum units related to adult career.education. Sample 
r lessons, available resources, library books, and fllmstrips 

are inciuded. The product can be used for in-service 
1 training. There is np charge for thls^ guide. Consultation 
;^ services are available. » . 

: Contaetr Harold Hollleri. Coordinator Career Education, 
— Lafayetts Parish School Board/ Vocattonal Center, 18th 

Street/L^fayette, Louisiaria 70501, (318) 232^7767, ^: 



KENTUCKY ETV GED^ PACKAGE; The Kentucfcy 
/ Educational Televrsion Network has designed and 
developed a compreherisrvivISio dilivery. system for G ED 
(high school equivalency} instructiort. The package 
corisists of 34 half-hour color video prpgramsVavailable on 
VS irich video cartridge, % inch U-matic^yideo cassette, 
% Inch reeMo-reeU and 2 inch quad video. In addition,^ 
there are three student vyorkbooks desigriad to accompany 
the video or TV units. ; - | - - 

Field, testing- of the video units and yvofkbooks is- 
cun^entjy being undertaken in a. variety of settings. 
Including mifitary bases, correctional facilities, and public 
school adult education prograrihs. Results will be used to 
revise the prototype, prior to the Jariuary, 19^ target date 
for mass pi^ductlon and distributioh. ^ 
/ Preview4ipes are- available for units on social studies, ^ 
scfehce, math, literature/ and reading. In February, 1974/ 
the Pubiic Broadcasting System gave an hour-long 
presentation on the Kentucky GEO project which was 
taped by numerous local ETV stations. The program 
presented one complete unit, excerpts from various units, 
; and information on the- design and development of the 
series^ Parties Interested In viewing the program, shduid 
contact the local ETV station. 

The / package will be available , for long-term lease or 
' purchase In January .^The apprpxlmate cost for long-terrri 
lease is $1,275. Purchase price for the 1/2 inch tapes is 
approximately $2,040, The 3/4 inch U-matjc cassettes can 
be leased of purchased-for about $100 additional. The set; 
of three workbooks will cost about $7.50. 

Preview requests, should Include name, agency address, 
programs desired, fa lats deslrid, and date needed. 

Contacts Bill Wilson, Kentucky Educational TV/ 600 
Cooper Drive, Lexington, Kentucky 40502, (605) 233-0688. 



WRITTEN AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, The 
■ Mid-Alabama .Adult and VocatloriaK Education 
. Demonstration and Tralniog Center at Tuskegee Institute - 

has developed various written and audjo materials In ABE. 
/ A jsartial listing of the numerous materials available 
^includes: a book entitled Halpful Hints in Teaching ABE, 
; describes methods of teaching adults, the first 

e crucial class meeting, the teacher-student conference, and 
other hints on how to develop content materials for ABE 
^ 'Students; a book entitled SelMnstructional Units, each 
unit of which consists of objectives, a pre-test, post-test, 
simple instructions and answers which the student can use 
to check his progress; a synchronized audio-visual slide 
^ : program entitied ^'Shopping for Canned Foods,'' which , 
includes a teacher^gulde and a student guide and offers ' 
tips on what to look for {labels, displays, sales, etc) when 
" sHoppIng for canned foods; an Individualized study 
" program entitled "Job Intervlewirlg,'' consisting of a 
■ ;synchrbniied audio-visupl slide series and accompanying 
student and teacher guides, covering such items as 
t aplitude tests, preparing for interviews, and the job 
V interview, A price list for all materials will be forwarded 
t:^: upon request. 

xvV, Contact: James Carson, Associate Project Director, 

Mid' Alabama Adult and Vocational Education /| " 
i^ . iDernonstratlQn and Training Center, Tuskegee. Institute, 
.9^.ims.36088. 12C5) 72^84ia , / \ 1 9 
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ADULT LITERACy TELEVISION PROGRAIVIMINa The 
National Right to Read Program, in cooperation with the 
Division of Adult Education, USOEi has funded a 
development program to produce fifty half-hour television 
programs designed for home use by adults who are 
reading at the 0-4 grade level. Half of the programs will be 
for native Spanish speakers, and half will be entirely in 
English. Printed materials for Individ jal participants are 
Intended for use in conjunction vyith the programs and will 
provide follow-up and reinforcement teJSks. / . . 

The programs will be shown on opern and closed circuit 
television in homes/ neighborhood fa cllities such as chain 
stores and markets, public Institutions such as schools, 
and departments of motor vehicles,. Field testing Is 
scheduled for riext summer; distribution Is planned for late 
summerpre^r|y fall 1975;, 

Contact; Rudolph C. Flothow; President, Lea'rning 
Achievement Corporation, 1680 The. Alameda, Suite 101, 
San Jose, California 95126. {408)287-3340. * 



Center Staff: Jack Mezirow, Director; Gordon Darkenwald, Assbciate Diractor; Harokj Bedar, 
Region II pirector; Jack Sumner, Region VII DlrectGr; Gerda Stoale, Project Meinagar; FFan- 
ceska Smith, Program Associate; Ellen Orans and Hildegard Piesch, Rro gram Assistants* For %^ 
Vol. 1, No. 2: Franceska Smith and Ellen Orans, Newsletter Editors. i 

Thi's pubticatfdn was one of the IDEA projecl aciiviti&s supported by u grant from the U.S, Offjco of Education, Deportment of HealiK Edueai'O^^ ivnl 
Weifife. This newsJetief does not necessarily represent the positions or poilcies of the U.S. Offlde of Education, arid no official endprsbTfieru should 
inferred, * ' . ' .V= 
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